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FOREWORD 



Consuaer-hranemaking progframs are designed to help meet the needs of 
individuals living in socioeconomically disadvantaged areas. These progran 
encompass the range of topics generally associated with home economics 
education. Attendance is voluntary, and sustained attendance is dependent 
upon the ability of the activities to satisfy individual needs. Many of 
the participants have lost faith in formal education; thus, the methods 
techniques, and materials that are used need to be innovative and selected 
in terms of their appropriateness for specific individuals. 

The development of materials designed to help individuals inqjrove 
their effectiveness as they work with participants in local consumer- 
homemaking programs in the State was initiated by the late Laura M. Ehman 
and canpleted under the direction of Elizabeth A. Brown, Chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education. The purpose of this publication is to 
provide supervisors and instructors with instructional materials on the 
buying of food in order that participants might be able to improve their 
shopping skills. 

Appreciation is expressed to Polly Spedding of Geneva for the 
development of the materials used in this publication. Assistance relating 
to content was provided by Janet E. Popp, associate in the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. Nelson S. Maurer, associate in the Buieau of 
Continuing Education Curriculum Development, coordinated the project and 
prepared the manuscript for publication. 

HERBERT BOTHAMLEY. Chief 
Burecm of Continuing Eduaation 
Curriaulwn Development 

GORDON E. VAN HOOFT, Direotor 
Division of Cuppioulm Development 
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OVERVIEW 



This learning package on purchasing of food is designed for use by 
instructors in adult consuroer-hOTiemaking prograns. The target population 
^or these programs is generally adults in socioeconomically disadvantaged 
inner city and rural areas. The four units in this package include 
Shopping Tips for Pood, Labels for Food, Grades of Food, and Brands for 
Food. The units may be used together as a comprehensive program on 
shopping for food, or they may be used individually to meet specific needs 
Each unit follows the same format and the different sections are explaineo' 
below. *^ 

Objectives. Behavior stated in terms of the accomplishments that the 
participant is expected to achieve at the conclusion of the unit. 

Motivating Procedure, a learning activity designed to arouse a 
participant's interest in the unit. 

learning Experiences. Selected activities designed to help the 
participants acliieve the stated objectives. References noted in the 
unit"^"^ «^P«'*iences may be found in the special envelope for each 

Appraising Learnings. Suggested activities designed to assist the 
instructor m evaluating how well the participants have achieved the 
objectives for the unit. 

Selected books, booklets, and articles from 
periodicals are listed that relate to the unit content and the general 
topic of purchasing food. 

At the end of each unit there are materials which may be duplicated 
and distributed as handout items or used to make overhead transparencies. 
Directions for making transparencies from printed masters may be found 
on page S3. 

A Source List has been included that gives the name and address of 
places from which possible resource materials may be obtained. 

The topic of buying food may be introduced several ways. Be alert to 
conversation among the participants that might indicate they are having 
problems related to the purchasing of food. Tlie instructor can indicate his 
willingness to help and suggest that the group may wish to consider the 
problem together. Each participant has experiences to share which relate 
to the buying of food. Be sure to take advantage of these experiences and 
to involve as many participants as possible when discussing the various 
units in this learning package. 
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SHOPPING TIPS FOR FOOD 



About 25 percent of the family income is spent on food. According to 
information in Be a Better Shopper, Tpvlblished by Cornell University, it is 
possible to reduce the grocery bill from 12 to IS percent by being careful 
and using reconraended shopping procedure! The money saved can be put in 
the bank or used to pay bills and buy t' s which had been planned for a 
later purchase. *^ 



When a consumer shops at a supermarket, he is able to make his 
selections from thousands of different items. The merchandising of these 
items is very important to the various ma mfacturers and processors. To 
persuade the consumer to purchase one product in place of anotiier, many 
enticing promotional programs have been developed. Also, new products are 
being introduced regularly and the old favorites are undergoing changes in 
package design. Thus, a trip to the supermarket calls for careful planning 
and considerable decisioni^king relative to the price, quality, quantity 
and type of foods and food products to buy. ' 

Objzctiv&t 



When the participant completes this topic of instruction, he will be 
able to: 



• select the most suitable and convenient type of packaging available 
for the food products he purchases 

• utilize the services of different types of food markets to satisfy 
his various needs 

• make wise choices » hen purchasing foods and food products by con- 
sidering his needs the intended use of the products, time available 
for food preparatit , and facilities for storage 

• use the unit cost method to select the container size that is the 
most economical when the same food is marketed in different-sized 
packages 

• stretch his food dollar by using recommended shopping procedures 

• interpret the laws and regulations that affect the food and food 
products he purchases and report violations when they come to his 
attention 
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Display advert iseisents from local food narkets. Have participants 
identify information about the products advertised thit may be used when 
preparing a shopping list, such as size' of container, brand, grade, and 
price. Also, have participants discuss factors they consider when selecting 
specific products, such as size of family, price versus quality, intended 
use of products, and type of storage facilities available. 

LexLAjUng BKpejUejic&A 

• Display one or laore identical types of foods packaged in different 
materials such as plastic, pa]^r, metal, glass, and cardboard. 
Hxan^les might include dry macaroni, prepared mistard, and soups. 
Ask participants to tell which type of package they would select and 
why. 

• Ask participants to give reasons why food prodi»:t3 are packaged in 
different ways. Use the following questions to stimulate discussion. 

Why are food products packaged? 

How is the nutritional quality of a food protected by the package? 

What additional factors influence the type of packaging a processor 
uses to market his product? 

What type of packaging do you look for when purchasing such foods 
as fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, fish, poultry, eggs, baked 
goods, frozen foods, juices, and soi^s? 

How does your home storage facilities for food influence the type 
of food package you purchase? 

• Arrange a field trip to a nearby cannery, food processor, or bottling 
plant to see how specific fa>ds are packaged. Discuss with the 
class before the trip the details to look for and questions to ask. 

• Display a variety of food packages and have participants discuss how 
the shape, color, end size of the package as well as the design of 
the label may influence the choice that the constaner makes for a 
specific product. 

• Invite a manager of a grocery store or supermarket to discuss such 
itMis as the advantages of various types of packaging materials, 
different sizes of containers, ways packaging design is used to 
influence sales, how package shape affects product displays, and 
specific problems caused by packaging. Have a question and answer 
period following the discussion. 

• Have participants discuss some of their concerns relative to storing 
food, such as size and shape of container and whether the food is 
fresh, frozen, or canned. Show some sample storage devices that can 
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be easily made, such as step shelves and dividers. Use as a reference 

CavdhcaM Storage Devi<:ee, 

' Discuss different types of food stores, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each, and some points on how to select a store that will meet 
the individual's needs, flave participants share experiences they 
had shopping at different types of stores. Summarize topic by 
duplicating and distributing Selecting a Food Store found on page 17. 

Make a bulletin board display of newspaper articles and advertisements 
about various food products or shopping tips. Discuss tips for 
purchasing co^on food products such as beef, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, eggs, and dairy products. Use such references as the 
Cooperative Extension Consumer Education leaflets, your Money's 
yovth in Foods and The Pt^feeeional Shopper. Encourage participants 
to share shopping hints they have found helpful. 

Prepare several foods such as bread and rolls and cakes from pre- 
pared mixes, ready-to-bake form, and equivalent standard recipes. 
Have participants compare the homemade foods with the convenience 
foods, considering such it«ns as flavor, appearance, time required 
for preparation, actual cost, and situations appropriate for each 
method. Use as reference The Profeaaional Sfwpper. 

Have participants develop menus to meet the needs of their families 
using a reliable food plan such as the USDA's Daily Food Guide and 
make out shoppiig lists based on these menus. Use such references 

as Your Money 'e Worth in Foods, Family Food Budgeting, Family Food 
Buying, and NutHtion Education. 

Explain unit pricing and show how to use it to determine the container 
size that is the most economical when the same food is marketed in 
different-sized packages. Point out that such other factors as the 
amount of the food product needed, storage facilities, and money 
available roust also be considered before the final selection is made. 
Use as a reference The Profeeeional Shopper. Prepare and distribute 
the Comparative Shopping Worksheet found on page 18. Prepare a list 
of foods that are bought in different -si zed packages and include the 
weight and price of each container. Have participants record the 
information on the Worksheet and compare the unit price for each 
item. Duplicate or have participants obtain copies of the Shoppers' 
Cent Saver or order copies of the Tru-Cost Computer from the Rueby 
Process Co., Inc. to assist in making some of the calculations. 
Explain how to use unit pricing when shopping for food. 

Show how to compute the price per serving and explain how to use the 
information to determine the most economical form food to buy when 
several forms are available. Prepare a list of similar food products, 
such as bread, rolls, or vegetables (fresh, canned, and frozen), and 
include the price and number of servings for each item. Have partic- 
ipants record the information on the Comparative Shopping Worksheet 
found on page 18 and compute the cost per serving for each food 
product. Explain how the price per serving may be used when 
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planning menus and selecting food products at the store. Use such 
references as Your Money 'a Woz*th in Fcode and Family Food Buying, 

Explain how a shopping list may be used to save time and aoney. 
Include such points as: 

Planning meals ahead of time 

Checking food supplies on hand 

Reading advert iseoents to find the "good buys" and noting the ones 
that should he considered 

Making a lizt of all food products needed 

Following the list when shopping 

Use such references as The Profeasional Shopper and Youp Money 's 
Worth in Foods. 

Discuss how laws relating to food and food products protect the 
consumer. Explain how to detect and report food law violations. Ask 
participants to share experiences they have had that relate to laws 
and regulations concerning food and food products. Use such refer- 
ences as Food in the Light of the Lou, We Want You To Knew What We 
Know About the LoLia Enforaed by FDA, FDA Fact sheets. Food Ade, Ad" 
vertising and Marketing of Food for Sale at Retail, and Rulee and 
Regulations Relating to Meat for Sale at Retail, 

Discuss the considerations that affect a person*s shopping skills. 
Include Buch points as: 

Planning meals before going to the store 

Checking food advertisements for bargains and special offers 

Preparing and using a shopping list 

Shopping in at least two food stores and at a time when the stores 
are less crowded 

Buying fresh produce when it is plentiful and, if possible, canning 
or freezing some for later use 

Buying the amount that is needed 

Purchasing food products in quantity when the price is low and 
storage available 

Keeping a record of the amount of money spent for food 

Using the price per unit to help determine the most economical size 
and form of food to buy 
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Comparing the cost of name brand products with equivalent quality 
store brand products 

Checking dat-s on all fresh dairy products and baked goods to 
obtain the best buys 

Substituting less expensive but nutritionally equivalent foods for 
more expensive foods such as dry, evaporated, or skii:» milk in place 
of fresh whole milk; and ground beef, beef chuck, chicken or fish 
in place of porterhouse steak. 

Comparing the cost of ready-to-eat and convenience foods with mixes 
and home-prepared foods 

Use such references as Your Money* 8 Worth in Foods ^ Family Food 
Budgeting, StoHng FerishabU Foods in the Home, and The Profee^ 
etonal Shopper. Duplicate and distribute as take-home material 
Shopping for Food found on pages 19 and 20. 

• Have participants indicate ways their shopping habits have changed 
as a result of this unit. 
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Shopping for food wisely. Albany, City Schools. 1973. 19 min. One-half 
inch tape. Loan - State Education Department, Bureau of Home Econcnnics 
Education. Albany, N.Y. 
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SELECTING A FOOD STORE 

Basically, food stores offer the shopper a choice of products, 
prices, and services. Some stores feature a wide variety of food 
products with low prices but offer few services. Other stores ejn**hasize 
the services they provide but make no mention of the prices they charge. 
Services cost neney and are often hidden in the price of food. Some of 
these services that add to tne price of food include trading stands, 
delivery, and credit. Thus, it is up to the consumer to determine how 
much of his food dollar he wants to pay for services. 

In the course of a week, a shopper might utilize several different 
types of stores, depending on his need for quality, convenience, or price. 
For example, the consumer may go to a speciality store such as a meat 
market because the store offers the type and quality of product that is 
desired. The consumer may shop at the neighboi^ood store because it is 
easy to get to, credit is available, and a friendly and personal attitude 
usually exists. Son^tiraes the individual might choose to shop at the 
supermarket because of the large variety of products available along with 
prices that are competitive due to the high volume of business and 
limited services. 

The shopper's choice of a store may be influenced by the following: 
Conveniences Offered 

Layout of store - wide aisles, low shelves, automatic doors 
Location - distance from home and transportation available 
Products - wide variety incliKiing some nonfood items 
Services - carry-out service, cashing of checks, a 
delicatessen 

Food Products Available 

Prices - specials offered for individual food items and 

overall total bill 
Quality - type desired by shopper 

Variety - range in prices, quality, and size and type of 
containers 

Customer Relations 

Personnel - helpful, friendly, courteous, and honest 
Facilities - neat, clean, and comfortable 

Attractions - trading stamps, specials, premiums, advertising 
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COMPARATIVE SHOPPING WORKSHEET 



Dtpeatione: Record in the proper place the name of the food product, 

weight of the package, price per package, and number of servings 
for each item being considered. 

Price per unit. To find the cost per ounce, divide the price 
per package by the nu!d)er of ounces in the package. If the 
price per pound is desired, imil tip ly the price per oimce by 16. 

Use The Shoppers ' Cent Sever and the Conjpariem Shopper to make 
some of the calculations. 

Price per serving. To find the cost per serving, divide the 
price of the package by the nuirf>er of servings in the package. 
If the nua&er of servings is not given, estimate the number of 
ounces needed for a serving (see Family Food Buying) and divide 
this figure into the total number of ounces in the package. 



of 

Food Pyoducti 
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SHOPPING FOR FOOn 



Is shopping for food a job that you anticipate with confidence and 
enjoyment or with concern and alarm? Are you trying to stay within a budget 
and still have nutritious meals? Unquestionably, selecting and buying food 
for your family is one of your most important jobs. Approximately one- 
fourth to one-third of your spendable income goes for food, and an equal or 
larger percent of your time and energy is spent in shopping for food. 

There is no one formula for getting the best food buys. As a shopper, 
you have to consider such factors as food preferences, nutritional needs, 
laoney budgeted or allocated for food, cooking and storage facilities, and 
the amount of time and energy available for food preparation. 

At Horn 

Plan your menus at home. Use a reliable daily food guide to ensure a 
proper supply of nutrients and calories. Learn what foods can be substituted 
for others within the same group. Before you shop, plan the meals to be 
served during the period for which you are shopping. 

For information about good food buys, listen to radio and television 
programs on food ard read and study retail food store ads and food columns. 
Know when different foods are in season and selling at a lower price. 

Make a quick inventory of food on hand. This will avoid overbuying and 
duplication. Be realistic in estimating your storage and preparation 
facilities for fresh, frozen, and canned foods. Also, consider your family's 
preferences for specific foods. 

Make out a shopping list. This comes from your menus and a check of 
your staple supplies. Keep the shopping list flexible in order to take 
advantage of unadvertised specials or weekly sales. 

A shopping list, even a rough one, can hold in check the amount of 
impulse-buying you do. Organize your list according to the location of 
foods in the store to save time and energy. 

In The. Ston.e. 

Shop carefully. Take advantage of quantity sales only if you have 
proper storage facilities and if these foods represent really "good buys." 

Determine how much of the food you are buying is edible. Consider the 
amount of waste due to bone, paring, or poor quality when making a food 
choice. A realistic way of determining the actual cost of a particular food 
is to figure the "cost per serving." This also allows you to compare the 
cost of a food in its different forms (fresh, frozen, canned, or dried). 
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To find the cost per serving of any food, divide the total price by the 
number of servings you expect to get. The cost per serving plus your con- 
sideration of time and energy to be spent in preparation form a realistic 
basis for buying decisions. 

Do your shopping on a day and at a time when stores are least crowded. 
Usually, stores are not as busy in the mornings early in the week as they 
are in the evenings later in the week. 

Learn to judge quality by recognizing the natural signs in fresh foods, 
such as appearance, weight, color, and texture. The more you shop, the 
easier it will be to use these signs. Some foods are graded for quality. 
These grades are established to facilitate your buying. Learn which foods 
are graded and what the different grades mean. Information on grades of 
food is available from the instructor. 

Read the labels. They arv the windows of the packages and cans. Fed- 
eral law requires the name of product; name and address of manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor; net weight of contents; and list of ingredients in 
descending order by weight to be shown on the labels of food shipped across 
state lines. In addition to the mandatory information, many labels carry 
other items such as number of servings per container, size of serving, 
nutritional information per serving including the U.S. Recommended Daily 
Allowances, grade of product, directions for using, and r-^cipes. Information 
on labels for food is available from the instructor. 

liJlieii Accoimting Tim Comz^ 
Below are some clues why your food bill may seem high: 

• Are you including more than food? Even though you buy such items as 
paper goods, cleaning supplies, cigarettes, drugs, and cosmetics in 
the same market as food they are not food items and should not be 
counted as food costs. 

• Are you doing a great deal of impulse buying? Planning menus and 
making a shopping list before going to the store can cut down on 
impulse buying which skyrockets the food bill. 

• Are you practicing false economy by buying low quality pnvlucts just 
because they are cheap? Are you overbuying and wasting leftovers? 
Planning, taking time to shop, and learning to recognize quality can 
help to cure these ills. 

The ultimate test of your success as a food shopper is a balanced food 
budget as well as a happy, healthy family who enjoy delicious, nutritious, 
and attractive meals. 

Adapted from Let'B Go Food Shopping by Jean Judge, Leaflet No. 308-A, 
published by the College of Agriculture and Environmental Science, State 
University at Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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LABELS FOR FOOD 



A label might be considered a window which helps the consumer to obtain 
the product he really wants. It tells him what is in the package and this 
information may aid him in making a wise decision which in schi^ cases saves 
him money. Also, the consumer can often obtain more nutritious foods at a 
lower cost if he knows how to evaluate the information given on the label. 

Ob j £attveA 

When the participcmt completes the topic of instruction » he will be 
able tor 

* select food products which meet his needs by using the label 
information found on the prc^ucts 

• take appropriate action when labeling violations are recognized 

Distribute copies of labels from different kinds of food products. 
Ask participants to identify the type of information they can find on their 
food labels. Develop a master list on the chalkboard and place a check 
after those items that appear on ^11 the labels. Keep this list and refer 
to it when discussing the information that is required by law to be on all 
labels. 

* Discuss the basic infom&tion that is n^quired on all labels and 
point out the additional information that may be foimd on some labels « 
Use the oveiiiead transparency with overlay, ^sic Label Informatioi^ 
fmind on pages 26 and 27 for those items that must appear on all food 
labels* Use the overhead transparency with overlay. Additional 
Label Information, found on pages 28 and 29 to highlight other facts 
that are son^tis^s included on labels « The directions for making a 
transparency may be found on page 53. Also, indicate specific 
products such as meat and poultry tiiat require additional label 
information. Use such references as Read the Lately We Want lou To 
Know About Labels on Foods ^ About the t&^at You Eat, Meat and Poultry 
Labeled for You, and ^^eat ofid Poultry Stmdards for lou. Additional 
copies of FDA bulletins may be obtained from the District Office of 
FDA in Buffalo, N.Y. for distribution to participants. 

• Show how to interpret the information found on fo<Ki labels by using 
the slides, Ld:>el8 for Food. Hie script for the slides is found on 
pages 30 to 34. 
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- Show how to use the nutritional information that appears on sose 
food labels to plan family laeals or aenus for individuals needing 
special diets. Use such references as The Seu Look in Food Labels, 
We yant You to Knon mat We Knci) About NutHtion Labels on Food. 
Nutrttton Uibels-Term You Should Knots, NutHtion LabeU and U.S, 
RDA, and Metria Meaeutes on NutHtion LabeU » 

• Invite a manager of a food market to the center or take a field trip 
to a food store and ask the manager to explain the coding of various 
perishible packaged products such as milk and baked goods and to tell 
how this coding affects the merchandising of these products. 

• Invite a speaker from the local Food and Drug Administration office 
to discuss the latest information regarding labels and nutritional 
information and the services of the FDA available to the consumer. 

• Discuss the services of the FDA that are available to the consumer. 
Use as references a slide set, ♦»We Want You to Kna* About FDA" 
available from the District Office of FDA for a short term loan and 
the following FDA publications; FDA Fair Packaging and Labeling Act; 
Hou the Consmep oan Report to FDA; Enfoi^ng the Food, Drug, Coametia 
Act; and We Want You to Knew What We Knou About the Lous Enforced by 



• Explain how a consumer can make a valid CMoplaint of a label 
violation. Consider such items as identifying people, agencies, or 
organizations that would be interested in a consumer complaint 
including the food store manager, distributor, packer. State Attorney 
General, local Better Business Bureau, the FDA, and the Consumer and 
Marketing Service of the USDA. Also, point out the facts that are 
necessary to justify a complaint including the product, date and 
place of purchase, reason for the complaint or dissatisfaction with 
the product, and suggestions for improvement. 

• Have participants measure some conaaon size servings based on the 
package label directions. Use a small scale and a variety of bowls 
and dishes to determine the following: 

Size of a one-oimce serving of several kinds of dry cereals 
Size of a one-half cup and a two- thirds ct^ serving of pudding 
Number of slices of bread in one -quarter pound and one -half pound 

• Ask participants to bring in one or more labels they have found to 
be particularly clear and informative. Discuss the procedure for 
writing a letter complimenting a manufacturer that his labels have 
been helpful. 

• Have participants discuss how the information presented in this unit 
has changed their shopping habits and helped them to save j«mey. 
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Provide bulletin board space to display shopping hints which 
participants have found helpful. 

Cooperative Extension, New York State College of Hunan Ecology. Be a 

bettet^ shopper. Ithaca, N.Y. The College. 1970. (Bulletin S 86) 

^'ead the label. Ithaca, N.Y. The College. 1967. (Bulletin CE IS) 

General Mills, Inc. a guide to the side of the box. Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Corporation, n.d. 

New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets. About the meat you 
eat. Albany, .\.y. The Department, n.d. 

Food aontTol. Albany, N.Y. The Department, n.d. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. Meat and poultry labeled for you. 

Washington, D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1969. (Bulletin 172) 

-'leat and poultry standards for you. Washington, D.C. U.S. Government 

Printing Office. 1969. (Bulletin 171) 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Food and Drug 

A^ini strati on. Dealaration of ingredients on labels for standardized 
foods. Washington, D.C. The Administration, n.d. 

^ Enforcing the Food, Drug, and Cosmetia Act. Washington, D.C. The 

Administration. 1968. 

Foots for aonsumerss food standojpde. Washington, D.C. U.S. 

Government Printing Office. 1964. 

Faata on food labeling. Washington, D.C. The Administration, n.d. 

Fair Paokaging and Labeling Act. Washington, D.C. The Administration 
1968. 

Food standards, Washington, D.C. The Administration. 1968. 

Hais the aonsmer can report to FDA. Washington, D.C. The Adminis- 
tration, n.d. 

Metrics measures on nutrition labels. Washington, D.C. The Adminis- 
tration, n.d. 

The new look in food labels, Washington, D.C. The Administration. 
f573. 

Nutrition labels and U,S, EDA, Washington, D.C. The Administration. 

n.d. 
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We L^ant you to knon about labels on foods, Washington. D.C. U S 
Government Printing Office. 1973. s » v u.o. 

^jont you to knov vhut :^^e knoL^ ^ai'out niUmtion lahele on food. 



Wai.hington, D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1973. 

want you to mow what we know about the laws enforced bu FDA. 
Washington, D.C. U,S. Government Printing Office. 1973. 

P£3UGDICA!J5 

^^S^f^^'u^**^* ^"^^ shopping: what the new food labels really tell you. 
Better Homes and Gardens. 51: 126. May 1973. 

^Iepte^e^l973''"^^^*^'^ ^^?'n^ goes to market. American Home. 76: 31. 
Cross, J. Truth in labeling. Nation. 214: 754-757. June 12, 1972. 

Food dating: now you see it^ now you don't. Consumer Reports. 37- 391- 
394. June 1972. 

Fumess, B. Are food labels honest? McCall's. 97: 36. July 1970. 
^^07? P^cessed meat labels. Good Housekeeping. 175: 17.8. August 

New labels for food. Time. 101: 44-45. January 29, 1973. 

Open dating for food. Better Homes and Gardens. 51: 141. October 1973. 

Pomeroy, R.F. mat the nmt food IdbeU tell you. Redbook. 141: 86-87. 
July 1973. 

Smithies, R.H. Faats you should know about food labels^ questions and 
answers. Good Housekeeping. 173: 169-171. October 1971. 

mat can you learn by reading the label? Consumers' Research Magazine 
56: 25-27. July 1973. * 

What those food-labeling requirements mean. Good Housekeeoinfi 177- 178- 
179. September 1973. * / • wo 

^19^2? ^Marcri97r^^ ^<iting or good nutHtion? Consumer Bulletin. 54: 

my net weight spells nonsense on aamied food labels. Consumer Reports 
37: 665-669. October 1972. ^ 

Be a better shopper: read the label. New York State College of Human 
Ecology. 1968 27 min. sound, b § w. Rent - Film Library, Cornell 
u. , itnaca, N. Y. 
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TEXT OF THE SCKLPT FOR THE SIJDES 



The instructor may use the following script for the slides. Labels Fop 
Food, or develop his own appropriate conanentary. 



Script 

(I) 
(2) 

(3) Labels For Food 



(4) 
(5) 



(6) 



Being a wise shopper is not as 
difficult as you might think, but 
it does take some extra time and 
effort. However, there are mny 
tools available to make the task 
easier. One of the best tools is 
the label. Read the label to find 
out what's in the package, how much 
it contains, what to use the contents 
for, and what you are actually buying. 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Ccsmetic 
Act requires that all food shipped 
across state lines be clean, fit to 
eat, and labeled. Let's look at 
what is required to be on a label. 

First, the law requires that the 
name of the product must be on 
the label, and the name must 
clearly describe the finished 
product. For instance, frank- 
furters aren't just frankfurters. 
They're "All Beef" if only meat 
from beef animals has been used. 
Franks labeled as "All Meat" can 
be a combination of meats such as 
beef, pork, and mutton. If the 
franks contain cereals, however, 
they must be labeled as "Frank- 
furters, Cereal Added." Thus, it 
is necessary to read not only the 
product name but also the description 
under the name. This is particularly 
important if you or other members 
of your family are on a special diet 
which would limit or restrict 
certain foods. 



Slide 

(1) Credit slide 

(2) Presents 

(3) Title slide 

(4) Credit slide 

(5) Read the Label 



(6) Different types of 
frankfurters 
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Script 



Slide 



(7) Are you buying fruit "juice," "fruit 
drink," or "juice cocktail"? Juice 
must be "the natural liquid squeezed 
from mature fruit." If it's juice, 
the label will say so. "Drinks," 
"nectars," "juice tlrinks," "punches," 
"juice cocktails" usually contain 
larger amounts of sugar and water 
than pure juices. You decide what 
you want and be sure that is what 
you are paying for: orange juice 

or a man>made, orange -flavored 
drink with water and sugar the chief 
ingredients. Another example would be 
"chocolate drink" or "chocolate milk." 
The *■ drink" may be made from skim 
or partly skim milk, while "chocolate 
milk" must be made with whole milk. 

(8) You have probably noticed that s<^e 
labels have a list of ingredients 
and some don*t. By law, certain 
products, such as jams, mayonnaise, 
bz^ad, macaroni, and canned fruits 
and vegetables have standards that 
prescribe the ingredients to be 
used. These standards set required 
and optional proportions, as well 

as their preparation and characteristics. 
If a manufacturer follows the prescribed 
standards, he need not list the 
ingredients on the label. 

(9) However, if the product has not been 
standardized, the law requires that 
the ingredients must be listed, and 
they must be listed in the order of 
amour ts used. The ingredient weighing 
the most must be listed first, and so 
on. 

(10) For instance, here is the information 
from three different frozen chicken 
pie labels. In Brand 1, the 
ingredient present in greatest 
amount and listed first is chicken 
broth; next, enriched flour, chicken 
meat, shortening, and so on. In 
Brand 2, the order is chicken broth, 
chicken meat, then chicken skin. 



(7) Cans of fruit juice 
and fruit drinks 



(8) FOOD PRODUCTS With 
STANDARDS 



(9) FOOD PRODUCTS 

Without STANDARDS 



(10) FROZEN Chioksn Pie 
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Script 



Slide 



Brand 3 has chicken broth, chicken, 
peas, carrots, and so on. If you 
like chicken skin, you know which 
brand to buy. 

(11) The style of the pack is the next (11) Using TOMATO 
labeling requirement. The style of PIECES instead of 
the pack often influences price greatly, WHOLE TOMATOES 

as you can see with the tomatoes. If 
you're making a sauce, where the tomatoes 
will be crushed anyway, why pay the 
premium price for whole, firm, fully 
packed tomatoes? Buy according to 
the use you have in mind. Using tomato 
pieces instead of whole tomatoes saves 
33 percent. Ntost canned fruits and 
vegetables have standards of quality 
set by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. These are minimum 
standards and establish specifica- 
tions for such things as tenderness, 
color, and freedom from defects. 

(12) Closely related to the style of the (12) Cans of peaches 
pack is the required statement of 
packing liquid. If it's tuna fish, 
is it packed in water or vegetable 
oil? In the case of fruit, the 
label must tell you whether it is 
light syrup or extra heavy syrup. 
The extra heavy as well as the 
heavy syrup just has more sugar 
in it and fruits packed that way 
will usually cost more than those 
packed in light syrup. Here again, 
it pays to read the label. 

(13) Quantity of the contents is still 
another important bit of information. 
The label must state the actual 
weight of the ingredients, not 
including the weight of the 
package or container. Since July 1, 
1967, the law also provides for 
double listing of the weight of the 
contents. For instance, now a can 
or package holding 1 pound, 13 
ounces states also that this is 29 
ounces. Double listing of weight applies 
to all containers up to 4 pounds or 1 gallon. 
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(13) Package of hm 
and a can of 
peaches 



Script 

(14) Statements of quantity, style of 

pack, and ingredients are supposed 
to be easy to see and understand, 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
enforces these labeling requirements. 
One of the shortening manufacturers, 
some time ago, decided to make 
lighter, fluffier shortening, so 
he whipped in more air. Of course, 
more air meant less shortening in 
the can, and this made the can 
weigh less. When the new lighter, 
fluffier shortening came on the 
market, it only weighed 2 pounds, 
10 ounces, instead of 3 pounds 
like other cans of the same size. 
The label did not call sufficient 
attention to this drop in weight, 
so the Food and Drug inspectors 
called back the cans. They asked 
that the manufacturer prepare new 
labels to make the weight change 
more noticeable to consumers. 
Don't let the shape or size of the 
container deceive you. Compare 
the net weight and the price. You 
must be a constant label watcher 
if you wish to become a wise shopper. 

(IS) There are additional legal 

requirements when they apply. If 
chemical preservatives, as highlighted 
here, or artificial flavoring or 
coloring are used, they must be 
stated. Regulations also have been 
established regarding labeling of 
some foods for special dietary 
uses. 

The label must not give details that 
are false or misleading. The 
package must not deceive the con- 
sumer as to what or how much is in the 
package. Any picture or vignette 
on the label must be an honest 
representation of the food in the 
package. 



Slide 

(14) Cans of shortening 



(IS) Ingredients 
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Script Slide 

(16) Here is a sample label that shows (16) A food label 

the inforaation we have been 
discussing: name of the product, 
style of the pack, ingredients (if 
the product is not standardized), 
and quantity of contents. The name 
and address of the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor is another 
statement required on the label. 
You may want to thank him for a 
very fine product or to complain 
about poor quality. Most packers 
welcome such reports. 

Since July 1967, the law requires 
that any manufacturer who washes 
to state the number of servings in 

his package mist also give the net ♦ 

content of each serving, such 

as "yields three seven-ounce 

servings." This information enables 

the wise shopper to buy a quantity 

that will be sufficient to feed her 

family, without wondering if she 

has enough only to serve sparrows 

or her growing teenage boys. 

Some manufacturers give additional 
information such as directions, 
recipes, and approximate cupfuls. 
If the manufacturer expects to 
export his product, he may state the 
net weight in grams. 

Read the label. It helps you 
make the best choices for your 
family, for your purpose, and for 
your pocketbook. 
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GRADES FOR FOOD 



Grade designations for aany food products have been established by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Tht3e designations identify 
uniform standards which offer a reliable guide lo the quality of the various 
products. Some states, including New York, have developed standards similar 
to the ones established by the USDA. Also, many large food processing 
c<^panies have their own grading systems. To indicate quality difference, 
the companies assign vari(His brand names to the same product. 

The use of USDA grades is not mandatory, but many retailers use th«a 
to identify levels of quality of different food products. The consumer 
can use these grades as a guide for comparing prices of the same food 
product at different stores. Also, if a consumer understands and rec- 
ognizes the different characteristics of the various grades, he is able 
to judge more accurately the value of ungraded fo<Ki products such as fresh 
vegetables. The ability to use grades as a guide to the quality of food 
products can assist the consumer to make wise choices and thereby receive 
the best value for his money. 

ObjcctLveA 

When the participant completes the topic of instruction, he will be 
able to: 

• select food products by using government grades and marks 

• choose the right quality food product for a specific recipe or menu 
by utilizing government grades 

• judge the quality of food products when these products are not 
graded 

Motlvatuig VkocqxIvlkq. 

Show the overhead transparency of the USDA grade symbols for butter, 
poultry, canned fruits and vegetables, eggs, and meat found on page 39. 
Directions for making a transparency may be found on page 53. Ask partic- 
ipants to identify the food product associated with each mark. Use trans- 
parency overlay found on page 40 to explain what each symbol means. 

• Display examples of different grades of various food products such 
as tomatoes, peaches, eggs, and meat cuts. Have participants point 
out the differences they see among the grades of each product and 
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suggest uses for each. Also, compare the prices of the different 
graues of the same product. 

• Explain the characteristics of the various USDA grades for dairy 
products, poultry, fruits and vegetables, eggs, and meat. Use such 
references &$ Ha^ to Buy Food, Uaaone Aide fop Teaohevsi Hoq to 
Huy Feed, A Pi lingua I Teaahina Aid; and HoJ to Buy pamphlets. 
Obtain copies of How to Use USDA Gihxdes in Buying Food to dis- 
tribute to participants as take-home material. 

• Explain how to use the USDA grades as a guide to selecting quality 
products when shopping. 

• Take a field trip to a supermarket and ask the individuals in charge 
of the different departments to explain the criteria used to grade 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, canned goods, and dairy products. 

• Prepare and duplicate the sheet. Which Grade Would You Use, found 
on page 41. Have participants identify the grade of food they 
would select for each situation suggested. After participants 
identify the grades they would use, have them indicate the reascms 
for their choices. Discuss how mwiey can be saved by selecting 
the appropriate grade for a specific situation such as using lower 
grade products for stews and sauces and using higher grade 
products when shape, color, and texture are important. ' 

Sagger tlotu ^ox AppfidUal oi LooAjUng^ 

• Have participants indicate ways they have been able to save money 
when they shop by using USDA grades as a guide to quality. Encourage 
participants to share methods they use in selecting ungraded or 
store-graded products. As participants exchange ideas, the 
instructor can appraise individual progress and review any 
information that needs to be reinforced. 

hiiX/iuctoA. Jl&^eJience^ . 

BOOKLETS 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. How to buy beef roaats. Washington D C 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 1968. (Bulletin 146) » • • 

_^ Foi} to buy beef steaks. Washington, D.C. U.S. Government Printing 
^Hice, 1968. (Bulletin 145) ^ 

Hod to buy butter. Washington, D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office. 



1968. (Bulletin 148) 

o^ned and frozen fruits. Washington, D.C. U.S. Government 

Printing Office. 1971. (Bulletin 191) 

Hod to buy canned and frozen vegetables. Washington, D.C. U.S. 



Government Printing Office. 1968. (Bulletin 167) 
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Hcn^ to buy cheese, Washington, D.C. U.S. Govemaent Printing 
Office. 1971. (Bulletin 193) 

How to buy dairy prcduata. Washington, D.C. U.S. Gcvemnent 

Printing Office. 1972. (Bulletin 140) 

Mod to buy dry beans, peas, and lentils, Washington, D.C. U.S. 

Government Printing Office. 1970. (Bulletin 177) 

fioiJ to buy eggs. Washington, D.C. U.S. Govemiaent Printing Office. 

1968. (Bulletin 144) 

How to buy foods a bilingual teaching aid, Washington, D.C. U.S. 

Governiaent Printing Office. 1971. (Pasphlet 976) 

How to buy foods lesson aids for teachers, Washington, D.C. U.S. 

Governiaent Printing Office. 1973. (Handbook 443) 

—.How to buy fresh fruits, Washington, D.C. U.S. Govemaent Printing 

Office. 1967. (Bulletin 141) 

How to buy fresh vegetables, Washington, D.C. U.S. Govermnent 

Printing Office. 1972. (Bulletin 143) 

How to buy instant nonfat dry milk. Washington, D.C. U.S. 

Govemjnent Printing Office. 1967. (Bulletin 140) 

How to buy potatoes, Washington, D.C. U.S. Govemnent Printing 
Office. 1972. (Bulletin 198) 

Hoi to buy poultry. Washington, D.C. U.S. Goverranent Printing 
Office. 1968. (Bulletin 157) 

How to use USDA grades in buying food, Washington, D.C. U.S. 

Governoent Printing Office. 1969. (Paaphlet 708) 

PERICX)IC3VLS 

Buy food by the USDA grades. Changing Ti«es. 26: 24. August 1972. 

You oatt make your meat dollar go furtlwr. Changing Times. 26: 13-1^. 
January 1972. 

FUMS 

Janet and the genie. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 1967. 28 ain. 
sound, color. Rent - Pilm Library, Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mark of quality, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 1968. 13 ain. sound, 
color. Rent - Film Library, Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 

//ui"?: of wholesome meat. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 1963. 18 min. 
sound, color. Rent - Film Library, Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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WHICH GRADE WOULD YOU USE? 

Direotione: write in the space provided the product grade you would select 
for each of the situations. Be ready to explain the reasons 
for your selections. 

Food Product Grade to Use 

• Poultry for creamed chicken 

• Peaches for a fruit salad 

• Eggs for baking or scrambj.ing 

• Eggs for frying or poaching 

• Poultry for a holiday 

• Steak for broiling 

• Apples for baked apples 
Peaches for a cobbler 
Apples for applesauce 
Beef for a stew 
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BRANDS 




FOOD 
PURCHASING 

er|c 



BRANDS OF FOOD 



Modem advertising practices have resulted in the emergence of easily 
recognizable brand names and slogans for various kinds of food products. 
^tost food markets stock name brand as well as store brand products. Thus, 
in order to make intelligent selections, the consuaer needs to be knowledge- 
able about the merits of the various brands he finds in the stores where 
he shops. 

When the participant ct^letes the topic of instruction, he will be 
able to: 

• distinguish between store brands and naise brands of food products 

• utilize brand names effectively to select food products which meet 
his needs 

Motivating PKocedu/Le. 

Display both a store brand and a name brand of such fo<^ products as 
peaches, fruit cocktail, peas, and com. In each case label the products 
A and B. Have participants indicate their personal preference for the 
products relative to such itms as color, texture, taste, uniformity of 
size and shape, and type of pack and syrup. In order to have valid results, 
be sure the products are of equivalent quality. After participants rate 
the different products, reveal the cost of each and which are name brand 
and which are store brand products. Liscuss with participants their 
preferences in relation to use and cost- 

Lea/mlng ExpejUznau 

• Ask participants to name as many brands as they can recall for a 
ccmmon food such as coffee, peanut butter, or com, am? record the 
names on the chalkboard or overhead transparency. Prepare and use 
the overhead transparencies. What is a Brand?, Name Brand Products, 
and Store Brand Products, found on pages 45 to 47 to help explain 
these terms. Directions for making transparencies from printed 
masters may be found on page S3 . After the discussion have 
participants identify whether the names they gave are store brands 
or name brmids. Show the overhead transparency. Reminders Abcnit 
Brands, found on page 48 to summarize the discussion. Prepare 

and distribute the folder on Brands found on pages 49 to 50 

as take-home material. Emphasize the fact that the final choice of 

any specific brand is solely the responsibility of the consumer. 
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• Show the transparency on Name Brand Slogans found on pages 51 and 52. 
Have participants identify the foou product related to each slogan. 
Explain how the manufacturers use brand names and slogans to 
influence the consumer's selection of specific products. 

• Suggest that participants at home compare some common name brand 
products with store brand products which they purchase regularly. 
Have thera consider such factors as flavor, appearance, smell, type 
of pack, quality, and price. Emphasize that comparisons must be made 
with equivalent products. Encourage participants to share their 
findings with the group. Be sure participants realize that one 
person's reasons for selecting a specific brand may be valid for him 
but these same reasons might not be right for another person. Point 
out that the final selection of any brand of food rests entirely 
with the individual. 

• Take a field trip to a supermarket and ask the manager to point out 
examples of name brand and store brand products he has in the store. 
Have him explain the advantages and disadvantages that he sees for 
the consumer in purchasing by brand name. Have participants ask 
questions and discuss concerns they have regarding brands. 

• Prepare a bulletin board or make a collage of labels that participants 
bring in showing various name brand and store brand products. Have 
participants identify store brands and the stores where these products 
may be purchased. 

• Have participants share their findings in comparing various brand 
names of food products. Have them discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of various store brands and name brands they have used 
and how this information has influenced their purchasing of food 
products. 

In&tfLUCto^ Re^eACMcei 
BCXKLfTS 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc. miere to find out; a Qonswner infovmtion 

directory. New York, N.Y. The Benjamin Co., Inc. 1973. 

PERIODICALS 

Name brande ve, house brands. Changing Times. 27: 25-28. August 1973. 
Public's artish on private labels. Time. 98: 79-80. October 4, 1971. 
Story behind Betty Croaker. Changing Times. 26: 20. March 1972. 

Be a better shopper: name brands/store brands. New York State College of 
Human Ecology. 27 rain, sound, b § w. Rent - Film Library. Cornell U. , 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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MAKING THERMOCOPY TRANSPARENCIES 



The masters included in this jnablication can be quickly and easily 
made into transparencies for overhead projection by the use of the thermal 
copy process. The process is single but does require a special copying 
machine. These machines are widely distributed so if the center does not 
have one, it should not be difficult to locate one that can be used. 

To make a transparency follow the directions for the specific 
thermocopy machine you are using. In general, these directions include 
the following steps: 

1. Set the exposure dial for the appropriate density level 
in order to get a good transparency. 

2. Place a specially cc 1 sheet of transparency film over 
the master. Be sure tr-i notch of the film is in the 
tqjper ri^t-hand comer. 

3. Insert both the special film and the master into the 
exposure opening of the copying machine with the film 
side up. 

If the transparency is too light, set tie exposure dial 
to a darker setting. If the transparency is too dark, 
set the exposure dial to a lighter setting. If the 
image from the reverse side of the master appears, move 
the exposure dial to a lighter setting. 

4. Mount the completed transparency in a special cardboard 
nK>unt. The mount serves to protect the film, provides 
a place to hinge any overlays that are used, gives 
space for writing notes, and makes handling and storing 
easier. Fasten the film to the mount with pressure- 
sensitive tape. 

Overlays are attached to the top side of the mount with 
tape or special overhead transparency hinges. When 
overlays are to be projected in the same order each 
time, they all may be hinged to the same edge of the 
m(Hjnt. If the presentation order varies fro® time to 
time, attach each overlay to a different edge of the 
mount. After attaching the overlay, check its position 
to be sure that it is properly alined with the base 
transparency. 
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